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ANNUAL MEETING 


PROGRAM 


As announced in the October Bulletin the Annual Meeting will 
be held at Cleveland Saturday, December 27th, and Monday, De- 
cember 29th. 

The program will include on Saturday morning reports on the work 
of the year by the Committees on Academic Freedom and Tenure, on 
Student Health and Athletics, with discussion of the report on 
Public Utility Corporations published in the May Bulletin. In 
connection with the report on Academic Freedom and Tenure, there 
will be opportunity for the discussion of the ‘Practical Plan’ re- 
printed in the October Bulletin, page 452. On Saturday afternoon, 
reports are expected from the Committees on Systems for Sabbatical 
Years, Library Service, etc., with discussion of reports on Required 
Courses in Education and Normal Amount of Teaching and Research, 
published in the March and May Bulletins. 

At the Monday morning session, important matters of business 
will be presented in connection with the reports of the officers on 
the Development of the Washington Office and Appointment Service, 
and there will be opportunity for discussion of new and unfinished 
business. 

Addresses will be made at one of the Saturday afternoon sessions or 
at the annual dinner Saturday evening on the Work of the American 
Medical Association by Professor A. C. Ivy, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, on Present Trends in Higher Education by President Wilkins, 
of Oberlin College. Other addresses will be announced in the De- 
cember Bulletin. 

' Plans of a less formal character are in preparation for Sunday, 
December 28th. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO NOMINATE OFFICERS 
Members of the Council (term expiring January 1, 1933): 


Dinsmore Alter, Astronomy, Kansas 
William Anderson, Government, Minnesota 
O. J. Campbell, English, Michigan 

Grace A, deLaguna, Philosophy, Bryn Mawr 
H. L. Dodge, Physics, Oklahoma 

M. J. Elrod, Natural Science, Montana 

O. Manthey-Zorn, German, Amherst 
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L. B. Richardson, Chemistry, Dartmouth 
R. E. Turner, History, Pittsburgh 
H. B. Yocom, Zoology, Oregon 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


The following are proposed by the Council for consideration by the 
Association at the annual meeting: 

Article II, Section 5—addition. 

Junior membership shall terminate at the end of five years in the 
absence of transfer to active membership. 

Article V, Section 3: 

Strike out latter part, making the section read “The Council shall 
present a written report to the Association at the Annual Meeting.”’ 

Article VII, Section 1: 

Each active member shall pay four dollars and each associate 
or junior member shall pay three dollars to the Treasurer as annual 
dues, and no member who is in default shall be qualified to exercise 
any privileges of membership. 


= 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION 
National Advisory Committee 


. President Hoover, in his annual message to Congress on 
December 3, 1929, said: 

“In view of the considerable difference of opinion as to policies 
which should be pursued by the Federal Government with respect 
to education, I have appointed a committee representative of the 
important educational associations and others to investigate and 
present recommendations.” 

The committee referred to by the President is the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education. It was organized by Secretary 
Ray Lyman Wilbur of the Interior Department, in May, 1929, 
and consists of fifty-two citizens prominently engaged or interested 
in education. Its purpose, as then defined by Mr. Wilbur, is ‘‘to 
give us the proper chart by which to steer our educational course.’’... 

While all committee members were kept continuously informed 
of the progress through communications, a Steering Committee of 
twelve met from time to time to discuss the evidence. Members 
of this committee were: S. P. Capen, Frank Cody, L. D. Coffman, 
J. W. Crabtree, W. M. Davidson, C. H. Judd, U. W. Lamkin, C. R. 
Mann, J. E. Russell, W. F. Russell, Henry Suzzallo, George F. 
Zook.... 

The Steering Committee decided that a study of the results of 
present federal activities in the field would furnish the most sig- 
nificant evidence for answering these questions. Nearly 300 field 
agents, regional consultants, members of cooperating committees, 
and research collaborators have participated in the work. On 
the basis of the evidence thus gathered the Steering Committee 
reached agreement on underlying principles. 

At the Washington meeting on June 20-21, the director stated 
the fundamental principles reached by the Steering Committee and 
arguments in their support as gleaned from the evidence. 

I. The Federal Government has an obligation to aid public 
education in the states. 

II. While the educational obligations of American govern- 
ments upon every level—federal, state, and local—are equally 
full and binding, these obligations ought, in fact, to be discharged 
in a manner considerably different on each governmental level. 
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III. The Federal Government should render large intellectual 
assistance to the states in matters of education through research, 
collection and dissemination of reliable information, particularly 
with reference to those types of intellectual service which the states 
and the local communities cannot render to themselves. 

IV. The Federal Government should give some financial aid to 
education in the states, but in a manner that will not violate other 
fundamental educational, political, social, and economic considera- 
tions basic to sound public policy. 

V. Financial grants to states in aid of education as a whole 
should supplant special grants for the stimulation of particular 
types of training of benefit to special groups of the population. 

VI. In the field of education at least, matching federal money 
grants, whether general or special, with state funds is a policy not 
to be favored. 

VII. It is unwise to centralize in the Federal Government, as 
opposed to the state and local governments, the power of deter- 
mining the social purposes to be served by schools or of establishing 
the techniques of educational procedure. 

VIII. Modifications of the federal means of aiding education 
should include provisions to assure adequate periods of transition. 

IX. Agencies created by the Federal Government to meet new 
needs should be granted the autonomy and financial facilities neces- 
sary to overcome the inertia of traditional practice. 

X. New participations of the Federal Government in education, 
designed to meet changing economic, social, and political conditions, 
should be inaugurated under tentative policies, regarded frankly 
as experimental, and subject to revisions as circumstances warrant. 

The Steering Committee also drafted seven definite proposals 
for federal action that would be consistent with the foregoing prin- 
ciples. Exception was not taken to all of them by any member, 
but several alternatives and one objection to various items were 
submitted. The several proposals and objections follow: 


By THE STEERING COMMITTEE: (Capen, Cody, Coffman Crab- 
tree, Davidson, Judd, Lamkin, Mann, J. E. Russell, W. F. 
Russell, Suzzallo, and Zook). 


1. Increase the federal appropriations for educational research 
and information service by the Office of Education, by the Federal 
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Board for Vocational Education, and by the Extension Service and 
the Office of Experiment Stations in the Department of Agriculture; 
and provide ample means to these offices for supplying to all con- 
cerned the results of research and statistical studies through publi- 
cations and conferences. 

2. Create an adequate Federal Headquarters for educational 
research and information, so organized as to serve both as a co- 
operating center for all federal agencies with respect to the educational 
aspects of their work, and as a reliable source of comprehensive, 
correlated, and accurate data on education for all concerned. 

3. Provide one unallotted annual grant to the states of $2.50 
per child under 21 years of age, with the sole restriction that these 
federal funds be used for support of educational operations, making 
each state responsible for budgeting the grant within the state 
school budget in such manner as, in the judgment of the state itself, 
will best develop all the talents of all the people. 

4. Repeal all laws that give annual federal grants in any form 
to the states for special phases of education of interest to particular 
groups of the people, or that authorize federal officers to supervise 
state educational or research activities, approve state plans, or with- 
hold funds in order to compel state compliance with federal re- 
quirements. 

5. Provide that for the next five years each state must allot 
to each specific purpose for which it now receives federal funds 
as much of the new federal grant as is now received from the Federal 
Government for that purpose; and that after five years the state 
may allocate all federal monies received for support of educational 
operations as it decides will best promote its own educational 
program. 

6. Require that each state submit each year to the appropriate 
federal office a financial audit and that it publish a report describing 
specifically how the federal monies have been used; and that the 
Federal Government publish all forty-eight reports in one volume 
for comparative study by all interested. 

7. Readjust the amount of the flat per capita federal grant 
to the states for support of education at the end of each ten-year 
period as the new census figures, the past experience, and the then 
existing situation may indicate to be appropriate. . .. 

The committee unanimously voted tentative approval both 
of the foregoing principles and of the seven proposals presented 
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by the Steering Committee, added Messrs. Elliott, Johnson, and 
O'Leary to the Steering Committee, and referred all propositions 
to the enlarged Steering Committee for adjustment and report at 
the next meeting. 

Having tentatively agreed on some principles and some policies 
of action, the committee is ready to work out details of the political 
mechanisms required to bring them about. 

A Circular of the National Advisiory Committee issued August 
13, 1930, contains the following: 


SEVEN GROUPS OF FEDERAL ACTIVITIES INVOLVING DIFFERENT 
POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FOR 
EDUCATION 


I. Those involving the obligation of the Federal Government 
to assist in the education of the people under the legal jurisdiction 
of the States. 

a. These include congressional acts providing land grants and 
money grants by way of endowment for education, grants of 
monies for the annual operation of special educational ac- 
tivities in the States. Together these express a general 
historic policy of granting financial aid in some form to 
the States. 

b. They also include the intellectual assistance which the 
Federal Government gives to the States (1) in the form of 
educational information, the product of wide collection, or 
of investigation and research conducted under government 
auspices, and (2) in the form of advisory services rendered 
by specialists in fact-finding who appraise or survey educa- 
tional situations and movements for the benefit of education 
in general. 

c. Likewise they include all later efforts to stimulate special 
forms of research and education in the States as in the case of 
training in agriculture and the mechanic arts, providing for 
agricultural experiment and demonstration, establishing 
extension teaching in rural communities, and initiating 
vocational education in the high schools of the States. 

d. They include, too, the recent attempts of the Federal Govern- 
ment to improve education through controlling cooperations 
with the States which involve in certain special fields of 
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instruction the setting of minimum standards, touching 
teacher training, school equipment, subjects of instruction, 
time schedules, and similar strategic elements in the educa- 
tional policy and procedure, which are the conditions of 
Federal financial aid. 

II. Those involving the direct and full obligation of the Govern- 
ment to provide or aid in making available school facilities com- 
parable to those in the states, for the education of those citizens 
who, by virtue of employment or residence within reserved Federal 
districts, are not subject to the legal jurisdiction of the states or 
entitled to the use of their educational facilities. 

a. These various schools and school systems constitute a Federal 
Reservation school system which operates in the Federal 
District of Columbia and in the Federal Government's posts, 
stations, institutions, reserves, and reservations maintained 
throughout the United States, its territories and its de- 
pendent political domains for the better performance of 
various special functions of the Federal Government. 

III. Those involving its obligation to provide an appropriate 
and effective education to native or indigenous peoples who are, in a 
large sense, the special wards of the Federal Government, under 
treaty or other obligations. These peoples of different culture 
include the Indians of Continental America, the Indians, Esquimaux, 
and Aleuts of the Territory of Alaska, and the indigenous peoples 
of some of our own dependent political domains. 

IV. Those involving its obligation to assure proper educational 
opportunities for residents of those political units which are politi- 
cally dependent upon the Congress of the United States. These 
include such political dependencies as the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii, the outlying political dependencies of the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, the Canal Zone, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, 
and Guam. 

V. Those involving its obligation to improve the functioning 
of the Federal Government itself, through better selection and 
training of its operating personnel and through the provisions of 
knowledge needed to improve the practice of officials. This need 
is now met through a large number of special schools for the training 
of governmental functionaries, among which the Military and 
Naval Academies, and numerous other schools, are examples. 

VI. Those involving the obligation of the Federal Government 
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to inform the citizens of the United States on the state of the Na- 
tion’s activities and to enhance their welfare through the dissemi- 
nation of useful knowledge. The wide dissemination of annual 
and special reports, bulletins, circulars, etc., incorporating the 
results of investigators, illustrate this type of educational activity. 
VII. Those involving the obligation of the Federal Government 
for educational and intellectual cooperation with friendly nations. 
a. These include all intellectual and educational relations, of an 
international sort, arranged or approved by the State De- 
partment, such as committees on intellectual cooperation, 
congresses, or more stable institutions, such as the Pan 
American Union, admission to West Point and Annapolis 
of cadets from other nations, the loaning of military and 
naval officers, etc. 
. These include the educational activities incident to temporary 
cooperation in the financial or political administration of 
such friendly nations as Haiti, Nicaragua, and San Domingo. 


In the order mentioned, your Committee will present its analysis 
of the educational situation in each of these fields of political re- 
sponsibility. It presents, for your consideration, the fundamental 
principles and policies which should, in each case, determine the 
responsibilities and the functions of the central government, and it 
likewise suggests the procedures which will safeguard and perpetuate 
whatever is enduringly valuable in our national institutions and 
at the same time contribute that present and future efficiency which 
is needed by way of adjustment to our ever changing civilization. 


SociAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


At its annual meeting in September, the Social Science Research 
Council adopted the following declaration with respect to research 
in colleges: 

“The Social Science Research Council is thoroughly in accord 
with the view that the primary functions of the American college 
relate to teaching rather than to research, but the Council is deeply 
concerned none the less with the policies under which American 
collegiate education is being conducted. 

“Improvement of college teaching in the social sciences bears 
directly upon the Council’s interests on at least two points. In 
the first place, more general understanding among college graduates 
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of the complexities of social life will promote the development of 
the sympathetic and enlightened public opinion which constitutes 
an important conditioning factor in many lines of social research. 
In the second place, better undergraduate instruction in the social 
sciences will contribute in important ways to the development 
of the larger body of competent research personnel upon which 
effective future prosecution of social inquiry so largely depends. 

“It is because the Council is so vitally interested in the quality of 
undergraduate instruction in the social sciences that it cannot be 
indifferent to the wise and deliberate cultivation of research ac- 
tivities among the members of the collegiate teaching faculties. 
From some points of view teaching and research are conflicting 
objectives; certainly either may become so engrossing an interest 
as to result in the manifest neglect of the other. But from a different 
point of view teaching and research are inseparably joined. Teaching 
is unlikely to remain vital and sound over the years unless the teacher 
not only keeps abreast of his subject but maintains a modest pro- 
gram of research or creative work. Such a program need not issue 
in imposing monographs nor in works of outstanding authority; 
but tangible evidence of intellectual growth is indispensable. Re- 
search opportunities exist close at hand in every community. En- 
couragement of research within appropriate limits is an essential 
condition for the maintenance of collegiate teaching efficiency.”’ 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGES 


The Journal of the Association for July, 1930, contains an interesting 
Analysis of Entrance Credentials Presented by Freshmen Admitted 
to Medical Schools in 1929. 

The 76 schools concerned in the study matriculated 6369 freshman 
students in the Fall of 1929, the largest freshman class in the history 
of medical education in the United States. 

Chicago and Johns Hopkins require a degree for admission. 
Thirteen schools demand the equivalent of three years of college, 
and the remainder the equivalent of at least two years. Of 116 at 
Chicago, 58 have the A.B., 52 the B.S., while, of 68 at Johns Hop- 
kins, 44 have the A.B., 22 the B.S. 

The Journal also contains the report of a Committee on the 
Definition of ‘Graduate’ and ‘Postgraduate’ Medical Study as 
follows: 
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Graduate Medical Study: Graduate medical study is that carried 
out in a university in medical subjects by graduates in medicine. 
It is usually under the direction of the general graduate school, 
the graduate medical school, a graduate department of the medical 
school, or the school of public health or hygiene. It follows the usual 
methods of graduate study in other fields. Its chief characteristic 
is research, although much time may be devoted to advanced training 
in the art of medical specialties. Its usual minimum unit for uni- 
versity recognition is one year. It may lead to the granting of 
such degrees as Master of Arts or Science, Doctor of Public Health, 
or Doctor of Philosophy. 

Postgraduate Medical Study: Postgraduate medical study is that 
ordinarily done under other than university direction in medical 
subjects by graduates in medicine. If under university direction, 
it is usually in the Extension Division. Its methods are varied, 
but much of it is done through hearing lectures and witnessing 
demonstrations. Its chief characteristic is further training in the 
practice of medicine. Research is not a factor. The courses are 
usually brief—from one week to six months—but may extend to 
one year. University degrees, diplomas, or certificates should not 
be granted for work of this kind covering a period of less than one 
scholastic year. 

The Committee recognizes that the term “postgraduate’’ is not 
desirable but that it is so well fixed by usage both in America and 
Europe that there seems little probability of soon displacing it. 
The Committee would recommend, however, that so far as possible 
in the development of courses of this character in universities other 
more descriptive terms should be used, as for example, extension 
courses, review courses, special courses, short courses for general 
practitioners, clinical weeks, and so forth, instead of the term “‘post- 
graduate.” 


CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Report includes the usual statistical 
information, an account of the Definitive Revision of the Rules for 
Retirement and an extended discussion of the Social Philosophy 
of Pensions with a Review of Existing Pension Systems for Profes- 
sional Groups. These are followed by Educational Inquiry in- 
cluding studies of Legal and Dental Education, Relations of Second- 
ary and Higher Education in Pennsylvania and American College 
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Athletics. A section of Pension Systems and Pension Legislation 
describes certain local and special developments. 

The age at retirement has recently tended upward, being 68.2 
for the year represented by the report (ending June 30, 1929). 
“Representative allowances granted by the Foundation were origi- 
nally about $1500, then about $2000, then for a long period 
about $2200, and more recently approximately $2500.’ Allowances 
now in force number 882 and average $1676, 476 of them are for 
professors and officers in institutions on the associated list, 341 
for widows of such persons. Kenyon College and the University 
of Saskatchewan have been added to the associated list. 

In view of recommendations made by former committees of the 
Association in connection with the development of the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association the following paragraphs on 
dividends and selection of trustees by policy holders will be of 
particular interest: 

“Dividends. The trustees voted to pay, for the year 1928, on 
all insurance policies dividends of one per cent on the reserve, over 
the contractual rate of three and one-half per cent, the highest 
allowed by law, together with a conservative part of the saving 
from favorable mortality, thus reducing the cost of insurance pro- 
vided by the Association considerably below that of other legal 
reserve companies. The trustees also, as in each year heretofore, 
set aside for deferred annuity contracts, in addition to the contractual 
rate, dividends which made the interest accumulations on all de- 
ferred annuity contracts four and one-half per cent for 1928. 

“Selection of Trustees by Policyholders. The plan of having one- 
fourth of the trustees of the Association elected upon direct nom- 
ination by the policyholders continues to meet with satisfaction.... 

“So far as its officers can learn, the Association is the only life 
insurance company whose policyholders actually nominate directors 
or trustees. The Policyholders Committee meets annually to make 
nominations, submit them to the policyholders, present their sug- 
gestions to the electors, appoint a committee for the succeeding year, 
and consider any other matter affecting the welfare and progress of 
the Association. The number of policyholders taking part in these 
nominations, the discrimination exercised in their recommendations, 
and the valuable suggestions for the work of the Association that 
have accompanied their ballots indicate a deep interest in their 
company and a gratifying satisfaction in its operations.’ 
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In connection with the chapter on the Social Philosophy of Pensions 
the criticisms of its accuracy by Bishop Lawrence of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and others in the press of last April may be 
recalled. 


HONORARY DEGREES IN THE FIELD oF EDUCATION 


The Bulletin is indebted to Dean Lester B. Rogers of the School 
of Education of the University of Southern California for a résumé of 
a recent study in this field, with particular reference to the status of 
the Degree of Doctor of Education. Practice in regard to it parallels 
to some extent the history of the Ph.D. degree in the United States, 
which was formerly used for honorary purposes as outlined in a 
report published in the Educational Review for June, 1927, and the 
report of the Committee of this Association in the Builetin for March, 
1927. 

The present study is based on a short questionnaire sent to thirty- 
three institutions throughout the country which offer work leading 
to graduate degrees in Education. Nineteen of them granted 
honorary degrees to men of distinction in the field of education, 
including LL.D., 19; Ed.D., 1; Se.D., 3; Ped.D., 2; Litt.D., 2. 

The opinion against the use of Ed.D. as an honorary degree is 
significantly unanimous. On the question of a common practice 
of granting the LL.D. to men of distinction in educational ad- 
ministration and leadership, and the Degree of Sc.D. to men of 
distinction in scientific study of education, the replies are: Yes, 15; 
no, 6. 

The eleven institutions granting no honorary degrees are: Chicago, 
Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, Wyoming. 

The Sc.D. is regarded as the more appropriate degree for men 
who have attained distinction in the field of research by one-half 
of the institutions reporting. 


COPYRIGHT PROTECTION 


The following letter received from the Executive Secretary of the 
National Association of Book Publishers seems appropriate for 
publication: 

“Can you place before your members in some effective way the 
importance of observing the protection which copyright gives to 
literary property? Many professors and teachers are themselves 
authors of copyright material and are entitled by the principle of 
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copyright and also by the legal protection granted by copyright 
to royalties from their books when they are sold. It is unfair to 
these authors and to the publishers who invest thousands of dollars 
in making books to use copyright books or extracts from them in 
mimeographed form or in printed form to distribute to students, 
unless arrangements are made with the copyright owner. Many 
teachers innocently lift paragraphs or chapters from copyright 
books and have them duplicated for distribution to students, not 
realizing that this practice is unethical and illegal.”’ 
MARION HuMBLE, Executive Secretary 


INTERNATIONAL MEDITERRANEAN RESEARCH ASSOCIATION OF ROME 


The Associazione Internazionale degli Studi Mediterranet was orga- 
nized at a meeting of representatives of about thirty national acade- 
mies and similar institutions held in Rome on the 11th of April, 1929, 
and at which the United States were represented by Professor G. 
P. Stevens, Director of the American Academy at Rome, and Mr. 
H. Nelson Gay of the American Library, Rome. Mr. James H. 
Hyde was present at the second meeting. 

The purpose of the Association is ‘“‘to promote the advance and 
diffusion of knowledge of the civilizations which flourished or left 
a record throughout the ages in the Mediterranean basin, and to 
further the maintenance, the restoration, and research into all 
monumental and documentary evidence thereof.” 

The first number of the Bulletin (Bolletino dell’ Associazione 
Internazionale degli Studi Mediterranei) was issued in March of 
this year. The editorial matter appears in three languages, side 
by side: Italian, English, French. Contributed articles are printed 
in six languages, according to the form in which they are received: 
Spanish, German, and Latin, besides the three already mentioned. 

A competition is announced, open to scholars of all countries with 
a prize (not to be divided) of 20,000 lire for the compilation of a 
Prosopographia liberae Romanae Republica. 

The address of the Association is Villa Celimontana, Rome. 


JuNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


“Why Another Educational Journal?” 


The editorial question seems to be conclusively answered both 
by the following statement and by the excellent contents and attrac- 
tive form of the new publication. 
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“The field is full of problems of many kinds. There are problems 
of organization—shall the junior college be a two-year, a three-year, 
or a four-year institution? There are problems of articulation— 
with the high school below and with the university above. There 
are problems of the curriculum—shall greater emphasis be placed 
upon vocational and extension courses? There are problems of 
faculty, of buildings, of library, and of equipment. There are critical 
problems of finance—what proportion of the support of the public 
institution shall come from the state, what from the local community, 
what from the student? 

“In the past, there has been no satisfactory means for dissemination 
of information and for interchange of opinion. Attendance at the 
annual meetings of the junior college association has increased 
steadily from year to year, but even at present not half of the widely 
scattered institutions in the country find it possible to be represented 
regularly. Printed proceedings of the meetings, valuable as they are, 
appear too infrequently to sustain interest. Many articles on 
various phases of the junior college movement have appeared in 
educational journals, but what is needed in increasing measure is a 
journal devoted exclusively to such material. 

“The Junior College Journal is launched with the special purpose 
of meeting this need. It hopes to aid in unifying and developing 
all classes of junior colleges. The junior college movement, so called, 
is a heterogeneous movement. It has many aspects in different 
parts of the country and in different types of institutions. It is 
found in all but five states of the Union. There are at least four 
hundred and fifty junior colleges in the United States with a total 
enrollment of over seventy thousand students. There are public 
junior colleges, there are private junior colleges; there are coeduca- 
tional ones and ones for men only and for women only; there are 
junior colleges with enrolments of only a dozen students, and there 
are those with enrolments in the thousands; there are those that 
are adequately supported and those that are too poverty-stricken 
to do real college work; there are many that fill a real need, and 
there are some that have no excuse for existence. 

“The Journal hopes to be able to meet the needs and interests 
of all these varied types of institutions. It will not be the organ 
of any special group, public or private, denominational or state. 
It will not be the proponent of any type or theory of the junior 
college. It will not represent the colleges in any one section of the 
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country. It will be national in scope and catholic in interest. 
Its advisory educational board, the names of whose members are 
given on another page, represents all parts of the country and all 
types of junior college leadership. 

“Contributions of moderate length will be welcome from all parts 
of the country and from representatives of all shades of opinion. 
This is the age of the scientific study of education. Accordingly 
we need more factual knowledge as a basis for intelligent opinion, 
judicious policies, and wise action. The Journal will be glad to 
receive definite factual studies, if not written in a form too technical 
for the average reader. It will not be limited to such articles, 
however, for we do not believe that the truth is exclusively statistical. 
Contributions of theory, of principles, of inspiration, of progress 
will also be published. Variety is desirable in a well-balanced 
journalistic menu. 

“... The junior college movement is a youthful movement. 
It is full of vitality. It is a vigorous movement; in three short 
decades it has shown a growth which compares favorably with three 
centuries of development in the senior college and university world. 
It is as yet, however, an experimental movement. It needs direc- 
tion, unity, coordination. The Junior College Journal will be a 
success if it can help to direct, to unify, to coordinate this move- 
ment, destined to play such a vital part in American higher education 
in the next quarter of a century.” 

The annual meeting of the American Association of Junior Colleges 
is held November 18-20 at Berkeley, California. 

It will be of interest to members of our own Association that the 
editor of the new journal, Professor W. C. Eells of Stanford Uni- 
versity, is a member of the special committee just appointed by our 
own Association to study the relations of junior colleges to general 
college and university work under the chairmanship of Professor 
E. C. Hills of the University of California. The full list of members 
of the committee will be published in a later Bulletin. 


DELEGATES 


The Association has been represented during October at the 
inauguration of President Sproul, of the University of California, 
by President Munro; at the Centennial Celebration of Randolph- 
Macon College, by Professor E. C. L. Miller, of the Medical College 
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of Richmond; and at the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Pennsylvania 
State College, by Professor R. E. Dengler, a member of the Council. 


SURPLUS BULLETINS AND REPRINTS 


In connection with an inquiry from a member it is suggested that 
members wishing to dispose of back numbers of the Bulletin ascertain 
whether their institutions have complete sets. The office will be 
glad to receive orders from libraries and it is suggested that institu- 
tions generally complete their sets while this can still be done without 
undue expense. Copies of the following issues of which our stock 
is limited will, until further notice, be purchased at fifty cents each, 
provided transportation to Washington is prepaid: July, 1915; 
April, 1916; May, 1916; November, 1916; January, 1917; April, 
1917; January, 1918; March, 1920, 


REVIEW 
MEDICAL EDUCATION IN EvurRoPE! 


The assumption that American medical schools may profit by 
the study of older European systems of training is fully justified 
by the results of this most recent of the studies of the Commission 
on Medical Education. Variations in historical backgrounds, in 
systems of pre-medical education, in social and economic conditions 
peculiar to the countries or professional groups involved have re- 
sulted in differing emphasis on the factors which enter into the 
preparation of persons competent to supply the complex medical 
and surgical services required by civilized mankind. However, it is 
probable that the United States can show as great diversity in the de- 
velopment of medical training, in the communities to be served, and in 
the skills demanded of the medical profession ascan be found in Europe, 
so that careful study of this voluminous report will supply helpful sug- 
gestions applicable to the practices of many American medical groups. 

Centralized control or supervision is common in European coun- 
tries. Thus there has been a ‘General Council of Medical Education 
and Registration of the United Kingdom” since 1858. Eighteen 
universities and five licensing corporations cooperate with this 
Council in developing courses of training and conducting examina- 
tions which admit to the official register. This Council does not 
have authority to withdraw the privileges of registration but merely 
recommends that the Privy Council take action. However, such 
disciplinary action has been unnecessary as there always has been 
willingness to conform to its regulations. German medical education 
has been carried on in universities established and maintained by 
public authorities and is governed by orders issued from the Ministry 
of the Interior. All proposed changes in the curriculum or regula- 
tions dealing with examinations are submitted to representatives of 
the nine states of Germany which maintain one or more universities, 
and to the faculties of the twenty-three medical schools, before the 
new requirements are enforced. The French Minister of Public 
Instruction controls appropriations and regulates courses of in- 
struction in medical as in other branches of education, with little 
or no cooperation from the universities or organized professional 
groups. Other European countries have adopted plans of super- 


vision resembling those of Germany. 


1 Medical Education and Related Problems in Europe, report of the Commission on Medical 
Education, April, 1930. 
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Completion of prescribed courses which require five to seven years 
of academic and clinical training, success in comprehensive exami- 
nations, followed by enrolment in official registers, usually are 
necessary for those who engage in officially recognized medical 
practice in European countries. The British regulations forbid 
unlicensed practice in dentistry, midwifery, and the treatment of 
venereal diseases. It is estimated that one fourth of those who 
treat the sick in Germany are quacks or cultists. However, un- 
licensed physicians cannot sign the innumerable official medical 
documents or have their names placed on the lists of those who 
provide the services of the sickness insurance acts. The privilege 
of medical practice in France is open only to those who hold the 
state degree, and are officially registered. A year of practical 
hospital experience must supplement the required medical course 
before the German doctor can register as a practicing physician. 
The Swedish licensing of students to serve as temporary substitutes 
for physicians in rural communities is an exception to the general 
strict enforcement of thorough medical training before formal recogni- 
tion as competent to care for the sick. 

The stimulation of social and economic pressure and fear of failure 
in examinations rather than careful selection of the students ad- 
mitted to training and subsequent personal supervision, are de- 
pended on for the maintenance of studious habits and faithful 
utilization of the opportunities offered in the foreign schools, 

The relatively small percentages of those who pass the elaborate 
examinations fostered by the British Medical Council suggest the 
extent to which fear of failure may stimulate medical students. 
But students are permitted in all the countries to try the examinations 
three or more times, so that, in the end, the stupid and the lazy 
may often obtain admission to the profession. Those who do not 
persist suffer the losses and personal discouragement which must 
result from one or more years of misdirected efforts during the 
critical period of entry upon life careers. 

American academic and public officials may well study this report 
in order to learn more about the functions and methods of conducting 
professional examinations. The British General Medical Council 
maintains a body of inspectors who attend examinations—usually 
in the company of members of the Council who make separate re- 
ports. Strong as well as weak points in the examinations are em- 
phasized in the reports, public discussion of which adds to the prestige 
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of strong schools and stimulates improvement of those whose work is 
open to criticism. The description of the English Conjoint Board 
examinations will show the variety and thoroughness of the tests 
which admit to the official register. 

Interesting details of medical examinations in other European 
countries are given in the report. It is evident that these tests play a 
more important part in the professional careers of European than of 
American medical students, as success often brings opportunities 
leading to rapid professional advancement. 

Emphasis and methods of instruction in the various subjects, 
generally recognized as entering into medical training, differ with the 
adequacy of pre-medical education, the available laboratory and 
other teaching facilities, and the opportunities for clinical and 
hospital practice. The descriptions of the report are presented 
in such a way that the reader is aware of the extent to which practices 
often fall short of the best standards, although direct criticisms are 
avoided. Ways in which historical backgrounds and probable 
future opportunities for professional services have modified content 
and methods of instruction supply interesting perspective to the 
discussions. 

Special attention should be given to the efforts made in British 
schools to secure better correlation in the presentation of the related 
subjects of the curriculum. As this principle may well be applied 
to other fields of professional training, the account of its use in 
British medical courses has general educational value. The appli- 
cation of correlation is admirably illustrated in the description of 
the third year medical course of Edinburgh University: 


“The subjects of that year are medicine, surgery, pharma- 
cology, therapeutics, pathology, and bacteriology. To a large 
extent, the ground covered is common to all the subjects. An 
interdepartmental syllabus has been adopted as a result of which 
the student receives simultaneous instruction on the same general 
subjects at the same time. The discussion of ulcer of the stomach, 
for example, is presented at approximately the same time from the 
viewpoints of medicine, surgery, pharmacology, therapeutics, 
pathology, and bacteriology. Similarly, diseases of the heart, 
kidneys, lungs, mouth, liver, endocrine system, and other organs 
and systems are presented simultaneously by the several de- 
partments. This plan of concentration upon one subject helps 
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the student to obtain a more comprehensive grasp of each 
subject.” 


Post-graduate medical education, or provision for training of 
physicians engaged in practice, has been under discussion, but at 
the present time, ‘‘No governmental program for the continuation 
training of men in practice exists in airy country visited.” There 
is a general agreement that this should not be undertaken in con- 
junction with the teaching of undergraduates. The British Min- 
istry of Health has a plan to establish a post-graduate teaching center 
with its own facilities and staff to cover all phases of laboratory 
and clinical instruction. Doctors engaged in the public health 
service or enrolled in the panels of those entitled to pay under the 
National Health Insurance Act would be required or encouraged 
to avail themselves of these opportunities to keep in touch with new 
developments in the profession. The hospitals and professional 
groups in the countries visited offer varied short post-graduate 
courses, or permit inspection of new and interesting medical activities. 
More elaborate plans of the Danish Medical Association for the 
training of specialists are summarized. 


The chapter of the report dealing with “Medical Practice and 
Sickness Insurance’ is particularly worthy of study at this time 
when the economic relations of the profession are undergoing scrutiny 
and criticism. Sickness insurance is confined to wage earners and 
their families in 20 countries, but applies to the entire population 
in three. New groups are being added to those who make use of 
this means of providing medical services, so that there is a rapid 
gain in the scope of insurance practice. Thus over sixty per cent of 
the German population receive medical benefits and only five per cent 
of the physicians confine their practice to private patients. On the 
whole, the insurance plans have brought economic gains to the pro- 
fession—particularly to younger members who are struggling to 
gain a clientele. However, this has brought many new responsi- 
bilities to the professional organizations as it is necessary to devise 
means for the regulation of such evils as hasty or superficial diagnoses, 
due to the large numbers of patients carried; the prescribing of 
unnecessarily expensive remedies or treatments; or collusion with 
those who pretend sickness in order to escape work, or obtain un- 
employment benefits. Effective means of professional supervision 
are being developed, but the report leaves the reader in doubt 
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about whether insurance of wage earners is the ultimate solution 
of the economic problems of the profession. 

The appendix of the report supplies information about medical 
schools and licensing corporations, examinations, courses of study, 
numbers of students and doctors, costs of medical care, and numerous 
other data related to the topics under discussion. The breadth of 
view and wealth of detailed information make the report valuable 
for the sociologists and political scientists as well as for the medical 
group for which it was prepared. 

LucILe EAves 


| 
| 
| 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION UNDER FIRE 


Let me explain first the outline of the organization which was to be 
reformed. There is (1) the International C. I. C., or Committee of 
Intellectual Cooperation, consisting of fifteen savants of different 
nations; this is the supreme authority. (2) There are National 
Committees, which have only gradually come into existence, to 
advise and help the C. I. C. in matters affecting their own countries. 
(3) There is a small section of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations charged with the arrangements at Geneva. (4) There 
is an Institute in Paris, provided by the generosity of the French 
Government, to be the “‘executive organ” of the C. I. C. That is 
to say, when the C. I. C. decides that an inquiry is to be undertaken, 
a body of experts summoned, or the like, the Institute pursues the 
inquiry and organizes the meetings. 

As to the Paris Institute in particular, it had suffered from what 
English people are apt to consider the demands of “‘the Latin mind:”’ 
it had been started in too complete a form with six departments, 
six departmental heads, and an all too inclusive program. Again, 
one result of the practice of holding one annual meeting of the C. I. 
C. was that subjects were very imperfectly studied, or not studied 
at all, before being accepted by the Committee. When any member 
proposed a new subject, that extreme politeness which is a second 
nature in international bodies led to the proposal being practically 
always accepted and handed on to the Institute to treat as best it 
could. Such sifting as was absolutely necessary was left till some 
later stage. Under the reformed plan the organization will be much 
less rigid; the staff, which, owing in part to political and diplomatic 
pressure, had been allowed to grow far too numerous, will be reduced; 
the salaries will be raised; every subject proposed for study will be 
subjected to a preliminary inquiry to see whether any other institu- 
tion is engaged upon it or is well fitted to undertake it, whether it 
will repay study, how the necessary experts are to be got together, 
and the like. The organization will be more assimilated to that of the 
League Secretariat, and the relations between the two made more 
intimate. The regular instrument of study will be a Committee 
of Experts, summoned ad hoc for particular questions, meeting at 
the Institute, and provided with the necessary funds and secretarial 
help. 


— 
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Lastly, it is hoped that the new Director, M. Bonnet, whose work 
at the League has won the warmest confidence and admiration from 
all his collaborators, will succeed in winning the good-will of the great 
savants who are so numerous and so influential in Paris. There are, 
of course, certain obvious disadvantages in having the Institute 
of a League Committee placed in Paris instead of Geneva—but 
there are advantages, too. And one of them is the presence in Paris 
of great museums, great libraries, and great savants in almost every 
subject. To win the interest of savants of all nations, and to resist 
or evade the interest of politicians of all nations, to do good work 
and to eschew display; such will be the road of wisdom for the 
C. I. C. and for its Institute. 

Now that the organization is reformed one may ask what exactly 
it proposes to do. That question cannot yet be answered. The 
program is to be settled by the Executive Committee after the 
Assembly. It may be assumed that most of the existing activities 
will be continued; the Conferences for furthering cooperation 
between museums, libraries, and the universities of Europe (those 
of Great Britain, unfortunately, are hardly affected) will go on with 
their useful work; the meetings of experts on the bibliography of 
the various sciences will continue their efforts to see that the dis- 
coveries or researches made in one country are immediately accessible 
to students of the same subject in other countries; the problem 
of securing to inventors and artists some share in the product of 
their works will be further studied, and it is hoped that a definite 
international convention on the question will be prepared for accept- 
ance; the various institutes for the study of international politics, 
like the fir Politik,” the “Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Politiques,’ and our own Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
will continue to meet and study in cooperation the world problems 
which in the past were mostly studied in a spirit of national rivalry. 

Meantime, the C. I. C. itself will continue its relations with the 
international student societies, greatly increase its undertakings 
in the way of exchanges, both of pupils and teachers, and super- 
intend the great enterprise now on foot in every State Member of 
the League, for giving League teaching to the new generation and 
training them to regard international cooperation as the normal 
method of human progress. 

Beyond all these, the reform scheme has definitely put upon its 
program a proposal for the international expert study of some one 
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“major problem of general interest.’’ When the time may be ripe, 
what the major problem selected should be, and how the embattled 
forces which resist all such inquiry may be overcome, are matters 
that must still be left upon the knees of the gods—or, if the gods are 
deaf, on those of the Executive Committee. 


GILBERT Murray, 
Headway, vol. xii, no. 9 


ANTECEDENTS OF THE FEDERAL AcTS CONCERNING EDUCATION 


The only point at which education was mentioned in the Consti 
tutional Convention was on the right of the Federal Congress to 
establish a national university. A motion was made to include the 
right to establish a university as among the powers of Congress. 
It was briefly debated. The only reference to the debate in Mr. 
Madison’s Journal was a statement, a very ambiguous statement, 
made by Gouverneur Morris, who seemed to say that no special 
permission was necessary as the Federal Government, having control 
of the seat of government, had all the power that was necessary to 
that end. But we know that the first six presidents of the United 
States believed not only that the Federal Government had power 
to establish a national university but also that, owing to existing 
conditions of culture and education in the United States, it was a 
very desirable undertaking for the National Government. And 
among those six the only one that thought that a constitutional 
amendment was necessary was Thomas Jefferson. It is said that 
when John Quincy Adams in his address to Congress mentioned 
this as a desirable function for the National Government to under- 
take, the proposal was greeted with a gale of laughter. 

The real beginning of federal participation in education occurred 
with the introduction in 1857, by Representative Justin Morrill, 
of a bill to create agricultural and mechanical colleges on an endow- 
ment of the public domain. This bill was debated at great length 
in the Thirty-fifth Congress, and at that time the constitutional 
issue was very much to the front. There has never since been 
anything like the care given to the constitutional issue that there 
was then. 

The proposal that there should be a Federal Bureau of Education 
was made definitely because the south was clearly behind the west 
and the north in its provision for public education and it was seen 
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that unless something could be done to supply schools for white 
and colored children there would be little hope of developing these 
colored people into the responsibilities of citizenship. When we come 
to the Hoar Bill introduced by Representative, later Senator, George 
Frisbie Hoar in 1870 we have very definitely the notion that the 
Federal Government as a whole must do something for education 
in the south, and here the constitutional issue was brought up again. 
EDWARD H. REISNER, 
The Educational Record, vol. xi, no. 3 


THE OPPORTUNITIES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN RESEARCH! 


I recognize a vast amount of good in development of the research 
program of the Federal Government. What I have to say is in- 
tended as constructive suggestion regarding what seems to me a 
program of outstanding importance for the country. You have in 
reality asked me to do two things: first, to consider the relation of 
education to research...second, to consider the place of research 
in the Federal Government. ... 

The last point that I wish to make concerns the relation of re- 
search in the Federal Government to education. In this I come 
back to the beginning of my subject. There is much discussion as 
to what should be done with the results flowing from investigations 
in the various departments of the Federal Government. 

In the first place, the task of solving great federal questions 
is so difficult that real attainment seems always just beyond our 
reach. The reason we are unsuccessful in the study of so many 
great national questions is because we do not have the information 
and the organized knowledge on which to make a judgment. We 
are always fighting just a little behind the line we wish to attain. 
So it would seem to me that the departments of the Government 
should be given every opportunity to take up these great questions 
without any handicap which might reduce efficiency so far as re- 
search is concerned. On the other hand, it is clear that a great 
responsibility rests upon the departments which are conducting 
investigations in the Federal Government to make available to the 
people the results of such researches. 

In my own special work, I have been much concerned regarding 
the best means of handling results of research. But it finally oc- 


1 Address delivered at the annual meeting of the American Council on Education, May 10, 
1930. 
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curred to me that every result from a scientific investigation is what 
the public press calls spot news. The public is interested in it be- 
cause it is something that has not been known. Stated in the proper 
form, it immediately becomes food for the whole people. 

Not long ago a distinguished statesman said to me he felt that in 
the use of materials from the great scientific institutions—the uni- 
versities, the Government, and others—there lay one of the major 
opportunities for stimulation of the people to a realization of their 
responsibility in government. He said, “What can you do without 
a thinking people? And what greater opportunity is there than that 
of stimulating the people to thought by presenting to them the 
results of investigation?’ In the first place, such service makes 
clear the fact that we do not know the limits of knowledge well, 
and that there is much that ought to be learned. It develops such a 
frame of mind that when new questions arise they may at least 
be considered as new. In other words, it develops the important 
quality of open-mindedness. In the second place, the presentation 
of these results to the people always makes clear the importance of 
carefully planned, organized search for knowledge, and of carefully 
worked out means of attaining judgments rather than decisions. 

With reference to how education may be organized in the Federal 
Government in its relation to research, I would say the less organi- 
zation the better. Reduce to the simplest possible type the means 
by which contact is made with other great agencies of the country. 
Let the government departments concerned with major investiga- 
tions tend to educate educators and thus keep in contact with other 
institutions. ... 

Joun C. Merriam, 
The Educational Record, vol. xi, no. 3 


RELATION OF THE STATE COLLEGE TO THE NEW MOVEMENTS IN 
HIGHER EpucaTION! 


. But we are here chiefly concerned with higher education. 
Higher education likewise has been undergoing a profound trans- 
formation. In part this has been due to the development of the 
secondary school; in part, of course, to other causes. One phe- 
nomenon that everybody talks about and that is the direct outgrowth 
of the tremendous expansion of secondary education is the vast 


1 Address at the Inauguration of George A, Works as President of Connecticut State 
College, November 8, 1929, 
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number of young people who are now prepared to enter college 
and eager to do so. In every populous state thousands of them 
annually besiege the college doors, and many of them cannot get 
in because there is no room. What are we going to do for them? 
It is idle to suppose that their earnest desires for intellectual im- 
provement can be disregarded. They represent a portion of the best 
of the oncoming generation. You will admit that there is a problem 
involved. 

Another thing that has happened is the rise of technical education 
in importance and dignity. I grew up in the golden age of academic 
snobbery. I can remember when in the most rarefied college circles 
it was considered just barely respectable to be an engineer. As for 
the other technical callings, so far as they had acquired professional 
standing at all they were, with the exception of medicine, beyond 
the pale. College and universities had, to be sure, already begun 
to maintain divisions devoted to agriculture or dentistry or phar- 
macy, but they treated these parts of the institution like stepchildren. 
They kept them in the back yard. Academic prestige was enjoyed 
chiefly by the liberal arts, theology, and law. In that case surely 
pride went before a fall. The tables have been neatly and com- 
pletely turned. Look now at the great university organizations of 
the country and what do you see? Engineering, agriculture, forestry, 
commerce, home economics, education, the great health services— 
these hold the front of the stage. They attract the bulk of the stu- 
dents. They absorb the major part of the appropriations. They 
carry the institution’s reputation. Indeed, the distinctive contri- 
butions of America to higher education, the contributions that are 
recognized throughout the world, have been made in this once de- 
spised field of technical education, in medicine, in dentistry, in agri- 
culture, in engineering. 

If the day of academic snobbery is not over, those who are disposed 
to indulge in it are going to have a harder and harder time. The 
whole drift of American life is against them. Education for the 
professions that are based on the applications of science has just 
begun its upward movement. New professions are constantly 
being developed as the intellectual processes of our civilization 
become more refined and more highly specialized. The colleges and 
universities are going to take these new professions to their bosoms 
and evolve methods for training men and women to practice them. 
The colleges and universities have no choice in the matter. This 
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is their task, the task which they alone of existing social agencies 
can fulfill. 

But of all the new movements in higher education the one that 
holds the most promise for our institutions and for the whole social 
order is the growing tendency to lay stress on quality, quality of 
student performance, quality of teaching, quality of scientific output. 
Size used to be the criterion of success for a college. That it is so no 
longer is probably not due to any sudden access of virtue on the part 
of colleges. The cure of that delusion must be credited to the 
secondary schools. When the schools began to deliver more students 
than the college could take care of, size was seen to be either an 
accident or a calamity. Something had to be done about it. What 
has been done about it very generally has been to select the students 
much more carefully and to quicken the intellectual pace. This 
movement is just at its beginning, but already it has created a new 
atmosphere for educational institutions to breathe. It has stimu- 
lated experiment and research as these have never been stimulated 
before. It has established new rivalries between institutions and 
within institutions, rivalries appropriate to the purposes of seats of 
learning. It has set new standards of eminence. In short, it has 
restored to colleges and universities their birthright... . 

A college is an instrument of public policy. Every college is that. 
however supported and wherever located. But a state college 
exists for no other purpose than to advance the interests of the state 
now and in the future. On that point I suspect there could be no 
disagreement. Debate might arise on the definition of these interests 
—whether they should be broadly or narrowly conceived. Suppose 
I tell you my conception of the interests that all higher institutions, 
and especially the state college, are under obligation to promote. 

The state must have a sufficient number of citizens capable of 
rendering public service through the professions. It must be able 
to marshal the resources of contemporary science and learning for 
the solution of its own problems, industrial, social, and governmental. 
It must have a considerable body of citizens who, whatever their 
occupations, are competent to weigh intellectual issues and to create 
an intelligent public opinion. In other words, the modern state 
must get itself supplied with professional education, with general 
higher education, and with ample facilities for research. If it fails 
to do so adequately, that fact is registered in its prosperity, its health, 
and the tone of its civic life. I might call the roll of the states in the 
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Union and demonstrate—if it were not impolite to do so—the almost 
perfect correlation between each state’s provisions for higher educa- 
tion and research on the one hand and its wealth and influence on 
the other. Apparently no state can rely on importations from other 
states, however well supplied with facilities for training and for 
scholarly inquiry its neighbors may be. This is one job that each 
commonwealth has to do for itself. 

Now it makes little or no difference how a state provides itself 
with these facilities so long as it has them. It may depend almost 
entirely on public institutions, as do certain of the newer states. 
Or it may depend largely on institutions supported by private 
foundations, as is common in the older sections of the country and 
especially in this section. In either case the obligation rests on the 
leaders of the state, as a matter of vital public policy, to see that the 
provision of the necessary services is complete. In the case of the 
states that have many strong private institutions the rdle of the state 
college is supplementary, or perhaps I had better say complementary. 
What the private institutions fall short of doing it must supply. 
And just what it must supply both in quantity and in kind changes, 
as industrial conditions change, as drifts in population occur, as 
means of transportation multiply, as the public school system 
develops, in short, as the whole social pattern alters. There is no 
such thing, therefore, as getting a state college fixed once for all, 
with its functions sharply delimited; not even in enlightened and 
fortunate New England. Remember, a college is an instrument 
of public policy. A static institution is inimical to public policy 
anywhere in the United States. So much for the generalization. 
Now let me make it a little more specific. .. . 

New England has never understood the Land-Grant College. 
It has never seen what an enormous source of state strength resides 
in these institutions knit together in a national system, emulating 
and inspiring one another, pooling for the general good experiences 
derived from contact with the whole nation. Moreover, New En- 
gland has never appreciated the state’s obligation to provide for its 
able and aspiring young citizens full opportunity for all kinds of 
higher education. Possessed of many ancient and distinguished 
private foundations it has been too willing to leave this responsi- 
bility entirely to them without analysis and even without curiosity. 
This strange limitation of New England’s public policy is the more 
surprising because no section has been more conscientious in fostering 
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the public school. I suppose it is to be accounted for by our passion 
for local self-government. We have a distrust of centralization 
and we allow the state to step in only when it is clearly proved that 
local agencies have failed. Well, that demonstration can be made 
any time you like in certain fields of education. It can be made 
notably with respect to higher education. Higher education is not 
and cannot be a function of a restricted locality. It is too highly 
selective; it involves too small a percentage of the population; 
it is too expensive. It is and must be a function of the common- 
wealth as a whole.... 
SAMUEL P. CAPEN, 
The Educational Record, no. xi, vol. 1 


THe STUDENT'S WoRKING-LOAD 


The writers have had occasion, in connection with a number of 
surveys of colleges and universities, to investigate the working-load 
of students. The data which have been obtained have thrown an 
interesting light upon some of the problems of collegiate adminis- 
tration. ... 

The student was asked to list by department the name of each 
course he was taking with its number and to report the approximate 
number of hours he spent on the work of each course during a typical 
week.... 

The generally accepted opinion in educational circles is that an 
hour of credit should represent for the student of average ability 
approximately three hours of total working time per week, including 
all time spent in study, recitation, lecture, quiz, and laboratory. 
This standard is based upon the assumption that for each hour of 
recitation the student of average ability will need to spend two 
hours in preparation. This implies, of course, that the student who 
is duller than the average will need to spend more time than this, 
while the student brighter than the average may be able to make his 
needed preparation in less time. 

The investigations of the writers indicate that this popularly held 
conception, regarding the amount of work required on the average 
for an hour of credit, is decidedly fallacious. In only one institution 
has there been found an average of three hours of working-load 
per hour of credit. The average working-load per hour of credit 
in all other cases has been considerably less than this amount, rang- 
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ing in most cases from 2.4 to 2.7 hours. The lowest average which 
has yet been found is 2.2 hours. These findings would indicate 
the need for a change, either in the popular conception of the amount 
of time students are expected to work per hour of credit, or in the 
average credit-hour load carried by students. A load of sixteen 
credit-hours, customary in many colleges, with a three-hour working 
schedule for each hour of credit, would indicate a total working week 
of 48 hours, which is a longer working week than is usually expected 
of faculty members themselves or is assigned to workers in business 
and industry generally... . 

In one institution, an investigation was made to see if the average 
working-load of a course was influenced by the number of hours of 
credit for which the course was given. For example, was the average 
working-load per hour of credit greater in a one-hour credit course 
than in a three-hour or four-hour course? Students frequently 
express the opinion that a schedule composed of one-hour, two-hour, 
and three-hour courses imposes a heavier load than one composed 
of four-hour and five-hour courses. In the particular college for 
which the study was made, there were available for comparison 
three types of courses, one-hour, three-hour, and four-hour courses. 
The average working-load in the one-hour courses was 2.8 hours 
weekly per hour of credit; that in the three-hour courses was 2.5; 
and that in the four-hour courses was 2.4. Statistical calculation 
indicates that the differences are significant in the case of the one- 
hour course compared with both the three-hour and four-hour, 
but that the difference between the three-hour and the four-hour 
courses is not significant... . 

There is also a wide variation in the average working-load per hour 
of credit under the various instructors in all of the institutions for 
which data were obtained. In some institutions students under 
the instructor obtaining the most work have an average working-load 
per credit-hour more than twice as great as that under the instructor 
obtaining the least work. In every institution investigated, there 
was considerable variation in the average working-load per hour of 
credit among the various departments. However, a study of this 
matter covering several colleges shows that the variation is in the 
standards within and among institutions, rather than in the intrinsic 
difficulty of particular subject-matter. 

The total weekly working-load of students, when studied by college 
classes, shows that Freshmen generally have the smallest total weekly 
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load, Sophomores and Juniors the next largest, while Seniors have the 
largest weekly working-load of any of the classes. There is con- 
siderable variation in the total amount of work required per week 
in the institutions for which data are available. The average 
weekly working-load of the students in six institutions is approxi- 
mately forty-two hours. 
FLoyp W. REEVES and JOHN DALE RUSSELL, 
The Journal of Higher Education, vol. i, no. 2 


AN EXPERIMENT IN HUMAN ENGINEERING AT THE COLLEGE OF THE 
City or New York 


Under the guidance of President Robinson, as chief engineer 
of the huge machine which we call the College of the City of New 
York, there has been begun an attempt to study in a scientific way 
the raw material that is being fed into this machine. The work is 
being done and is centralized in the Personnel Bureau of City College, 
assisted by the various deans and faculty members. 

Up to the present time there have been tested, examined, and 
studied four groups made up of three groups of freshmen and one 
group of sophomores. The groups tested were as follows: 


Entering freshmen, February, 1929............. 823 
Entering freshmen, September, 1929............ 932 
Entering freshmen, February, 1930............. 898 
Sophomores, February, 598 


The freshmen were given five standardized tests, namely, one 
general intelligence test, one verbal intelligence test, and three 
personality tests. They were also given a sociological questionnaire 
that covered fourteen major phases of their environment and manner 
of living. 

When the February, 1929, entering freshmen became sophomores 
in February, 1930, they were given other tests. These sophomores 
tested numbered 598. As freshmen they numbered 823, showing 
an approximate loss of 225, or 27 per cent, from the day session. 
This is not entirely loss, as many entered other schools or the evening 
session. ... 

Information is already in our hands, as the result of the past 
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year’s work, which will enable us to predict with a considerable 
degree of accuracy whether or not an entering freshman will be able 
to complete the four years of work at the college. 

The 598 sophomores were given one intelligence test that would 
indicate whether they were more likely to succeed in business courses. 
They were also given aptitude tests for the vocations of teaching, 
clerical and business, technical studies, and mechanical work. They 
were also given a sociological questionnaire that covered twelve 
phases of their environment... . 

During the past year, the Personnel Bureau of the College of the 
City of New York has made twenty-seven special studies of special 
groups of students which have been sifted out by the general testing 
program. 

The first study was to retest those freshmen who made very high 
scores in the intelligence test and to retest those who made low scores. 
They were retested with a non-language intelligence test. The 
result seemed to prove that those who were high or low on the 
language test were also high or low in the non-language test. 

There have been made four studies of the under-age entering 
freshmen. One student on entrance was below fourteen years of age. 
The results seem to prove that the younger students are more in- 
telligent, are better college material and after the first term fit into 
the college routine much better than the older students. 

There have been two studies made of over-age freshmen. Our 
findings as regards over-age freshmen were that 51 per cent did not 
register for the second year. The over-age freshman seems to find 
difficulty in maintaining himself in college... . 

Stuttering and stammering are very severe vocational handicaps 
besides being social handicaps and having a very bad effect upon the 
student who has these difficulties. A study has been made as to 
the number of stammerers and stutterers so that we may formulate 
some plan for helping them to remedy this difficulty. Approxi- 
mately 17 stammerers or stutterers have been located in the fresh- 
man group entering in February, 1930. 

Another study has been made of drop-outs among the freshmen. 
The result of this shows that they were below the median in levels 
of intelligence and were above the class average in age. 

A similar study was made of the failures. They likewise were 
below the class average in intelligence and were considerably above 
the average age of their class. 
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The scores that the freshmen made on the various tests were 
correlated with their achievement or grades at the end of the first 
semester. Evidence was found that the students who did well on 
the tests also did well in their studies. 

In studying the raw material that is fed into the machine, we 
get a small group of students who are suffering from mental conflicts 
and slight complexes of various kinds. .Arrangements have been 
made to sift these students out for special attention through the 
splendid cooperation of a committee of mental hygienists who are 
alumni of City College. These students are sent to them for diag- 
nosis and help, free of charge. 

There are three major purposes in this piece of human engineering. 
The first one is to enable the student to better adjust himself to 
college, to vocation, and to life. 

The second one is to give to the chief engineer, the president, and 
his assistants, deans, and heads of departments a better knowledge 
of the raw material that comes to them. 

The third is that when these students become seniors we shall 
have at hand regarding each student a body of information that will 
enable the Personnel Bureau to give him more definite advice as 
to the type of position and work for which he is best fitted. Three 
years from now, we shall have in the files of the Personnel Bureau 
complete information of every student covering the following points: 
intelligence; special aptitudes or inaptitudes; his achievement 
in specific studies in the college; his sociological environment; the 
manner in which he has spent and is spending his time in college. . . . 

ARTHUR F. PAYNE, 
School and Society, vol. xxxii, no. 818 


Proressors’ SALARIES! 
ARE EQUITABLE SALARIES Parp To PROFESSORS? 


The professors in our colleges and universities are not receiving 
their fair share of the returns coming to others from the rapidly 
increasing prosperity of the country. No one will claim that pro- 
fessors were overpaid in 1900. In order that they may retain their 
economic status in comparison with other men and women their 
salaries must be increased in the same proportion as the income 


of the average citizen. Salaries have fallen far below this equitable 

! A symposium on the salary question arranged by the Committee of One Hundred on Scien- 

fee a. American Association for the Advancement of Science, Des Moines, lowa, Decem- 
er 31, 1929. 
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level. . .it would seem to be a fair conclusion that, if professors in 
our colleges and universities are to maintain the same economic 
status relative to other classes of citizens which they held in 1900, 
their salaries must be increased threefold. A professor of a given 
rank who received a salary of $2000 in 1900 should have received 
$6000 in 1925. There are doubtless some factors which make this 
conclusion not wholly accurate, but we may take it as approximately 
true until some one is able to furnish a statistical analysis which 
will prove its fallacy. 

To determine how closely this equitable basis for salaries has been 
approached, the presidents of nine universities were asked to furnish 
a statement of the average salaries paid to executive officers who do 
no teaching and to professors, associate professors, and assistant 
professors, in 1900 and in 1925. The presidents of Yale, Harvard, 
Ohio State, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and California furnished 
the data requested.... 

An examination of these statistics makes it clear that the economic 
position of professors in these universities is not so good in relation 
to other members of the community as it was in 1900. While the 
income of citizens, in gold dollars, has increased, on the average, 
about 200 per cent, that of these professors has increased less than 
100 per cent. When we take account of the index numbers, the 
value of the salaries paid in 1925 was somewhat less than the value of 
the salaries paid to men of the same rank in 1900. 

A report by Dr. W. Hardin Hughes, director of administrative 
research for the city schools of Pasadena, California, was published 
in August, 1929. It gives a very careful and exhaustive analysis of 
salaries paid in the city schools of Pasadena in 1928 in comparison 
with those paid to wage-earners in other callings. Dr. Hughes 
reports that in comparison with 1914, taking account of the index 
numbers, ‘‘the average income of all persons gainfully occupied 
in the United States in 1928 had actually gained 57 per cent in pur- 
chasing power.’ This is in surprisingly close agreement with 
the conclusion reached above. It makes it quite clear that it is not 
fair to professors that their salaries should be increased merely in 
proportion to the change in the purchasing value of their salaries. 
The salaries should be increased in proportion to the increased 
income of the average citizen. ... 

Men and women who take the degree of Ph.D. in chemistry go 
partly into industrial positions and partly into academic work. 


— 
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A comparison of the salaries paid to the two classes of individuals 
throws further light on the reasons why many of our most brilliant 
graduates do not follow academic careers. 

During the years 1918 to 1928, inclusive, 146 men and women 
received the degree of Ph.D. in chemistry at the University of 
Illinois. In the fall of 1928 a letter was addressed to these graduates 
asking for a statement of the initial salary received after graduation 
and the salary received in 1928. Replies were received from all 
but three. Sixty-one engaged in academic work soon after gradua- 
tion and have continued in such work. Fifty-three accepted and 
have continued in positions in industrial work... . 

In academic positions, the average initial salary, including income 
from summer teaching or other work, was $2407. For industrial 
work, the average initial salary was $2845. 

In 1928 the average salary of persons who had taught for four 
to ten years was $3472. The average salary of persons who had 
held industrial positions for four to ten years was $5619. 

The highest initial salaries for academic work were one of $3500 
paid to a woman in a woman’s college; $3056, including summer 
teaching, paid to a man who returned for graduate work after some 
years of teaching, and $3000. Two other incomes exceeding $3000 
included incomes from industrial work. 

The highest salary for academic work in 1928 was $4500, paid 
to a woman for teaching part time and doing executive work in a 
high school. The next two were $4450 and $4433, each including 
teaching in a summer school. 

The three highest inital salaries paid for industrial work were 
$4800, $4000, and $3840. 

The highest salaries paid for industrial work in 1928 were $15,000, 
$13,000, and $11,000.... 

It is an open secret that Harvard University has tried very earn- 
estly but has failed to secure a man of established reputation to fill 
the place of one who had grown up from the ranks to a position of 
international fame. 

Professor Harper gave to the University of Chicago much of its 
initial prestige by calling a few men of national and international 
reputation at salaries of $7500, which was much above any salary 
paid at that time in the middle west. To maintain a similar stand- 
ard, to-day the university should have a few professorships with 
salaries of at least $20,000.... 
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In conclusion, I wish to make the following practical suggestions. 

(1) The executives of our colleges and universities should re- 
double their efforts to secure equitable salaries for their professors. 
They should see clearly that to secure able and efficient men in 
charge of the various departments and divisions of their work and 
so to relieve them from routine work that they may continue to be 
productive scholars as well as efficient teachers is the most important 
function of the institution. 

(2) Positions as instructors should be given only to those young 
men, to be found anywhere in the country, who have the best training 
in the subject to be taught and who give most promise of becoming 
both efficient teachers and productive scholars. These requirements 
are more severe, in general, than the requirements for men who 
might succeed in industry, and the salaries should be rather higher 
than lower than the salaries paid for industrial work. In other 
words, executives should seek the best, not the cheapest. 

(3) Such men after appointment should be given ample oppor- 
tunities and time for productive scholarship and should also be 
encouraged to become efficient teachers. 

(4) The number of instructors appointed should bear a close 
relation to the possibility of a rather rapid promotion for those who 
show exceptional ability. 

(5) Lock-step promotion—a regular increase each year, almost 
irrespective of accomplishment—an easy device of executives to 
avoid trouble—should not be tolerated. Men of unusual ability 
should be promoted rapidly, as they are in the industries. 

(6) New lines of work should be undertaken only when there 
are ample funds to support them. The California Institute of 
Technology set an admirable example when it refused to establish 
a department of biology before ample funds for its support were 
available without depleting the money needed for other depart- 
ments.... 

A. Noyes, 
Science, vol. Ixxii, no. 1842 


_ 
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LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE: FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN THE GOVERNMENT 


In common with most so-called private colleges in America, Anti- 
och has been governed under a state charter by a self-perpetuating 
board of trustees serving for life. 

In many colleges a few trustees elected by the alumni have been 
added to the board, but for a variety of reasons this has made little 
or no change in the situation. Recommended to his fellows almost 
wholly for his ‘‘prominence,”’ the alumni trustee is apt to be of the 
financially successful type and indistinguishable from the rest of the 
trustees. The board remains an external force. Only occasionally 
has the faculty as such had a considerable representation on the board, 
though the device of a non-voting representative has in recent years 
been adopted in a number of cases. 

By a recent vote of the trustees Antioch College is introducing a 
marked change in this hoary institution of outside control. Life 
membership on the board is abolished and three-year terms substi- 
tuted. No member, save the president, is eligible for more than two 
successive terms, but after an interval of one year is eligible to further 
election. The purpose of this provision is, of course, to prevent the 
ingrowing so natural to a self-perpetuating board. At the same time, 
the college is not deprived permanently of the services of an energetic 
and interested trustee. 

The president of the college, who holds office during the pleasure 
of the board, is ex officio president also of the corporation and chair- 
man of the board of trustees. 

It is the general theory that the president represents the faculty 
before the board of trustees, and no doubt to some extent this is the 
case. But not wholly. At any rate, the new charter at Antioch Col- 
lege provides that one third of the trustees shall be elected by the ad- 
ministrative council of the college. These trustees, six in number, 
may be members of the faculty or may be outsiders selected to repre- 
sent the faculty. 

The administrative council mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
has had a gradual development at Antioch. It is indeed typical of 
the administrative procedure of President A. E. Morgan. At the 
reorganization of the college in 1921, President Morgan became in 
effect the dictator of its policies which represented a new synthesis 
of current educational principles and philosophies. Gradually, 
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however, President Morgan came to seek the counsel of the faculty, 
not merely in matters of detail, but in matters concerning the whole 
evolution of the ‘Antioch Program.”’ As he himself puts it, with 
much good humor, at first he asked the faculty committee for advice, 
then it took to giving him advice unasked for, now it runs the college 
without consulting him. All reappointments, salaries, and budgets 
are first passed upon by this council, including the reappointment of 
the president. When to this one adds the election of a third of the 
trustees, it can be seen that this is a body of real influence. 

Under the new charter provisions this faculty council receives 
legal recognition and powers. It consists of the president and the 
dean, ex officio, and of three members appointed by the president and 
three elected by the faculty. All the members must be above the 
rank of instructor and have served the college at least two years. 
The same provisions for tenure hold as for the board of trustees. It 
is unlikely, therefore, that any active member of the faculty will be 
for long without the opportunity and the duty of participating in the 
actual government of the college. 

In two other ways, also, the faculty plays a part. It may seem 
like descending to the ridiculous to speak of participation in what is 
usually known as student government in the same breath with mem- 
bership on the board of trustees. Usually enough, such government 
isa hollow farce. It need not be, should not be, since it concerns some 
of the most vital interests of the community life. Antioch is organ- 
ized on a modification of the city manager plan. At least one member 
of the faculty must be a member of the community council which 
legislates, and appoints the student manager. Election to this 
council is by student and faculty voting as one electorate. Each 
voter has from one to six votes according to his length of residence at 
Antioch. That this community government works well would be 
much too optimistic a contention. It seems to have greater reality 
than most student governments. At the least, it serves as a constant 
reminder that the college is a common—though not an identic— 
interest of student and teacher. 

Finally, there has recently been incorporated the Antioch Faculty 
Trust. It is organized to receive benefactions from any source and to 
expend principal or interest in any way deemed wise to promote the 
interests of the faculty of Antioch College. The trustees of the fund 
are elected by the faculty and are independent of any control by the 
trustees of the college or the administration. Additions to salary, 
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leaves of absence, retirement pay, research funds—any or all such 
purposes may be undertaken. A substantial sum has already been 
given to the fund, and one or two bequests are also known to have 
been provided for. 

The chief value in each of these items lies in the education of the 
faculty and of the faculty morale. There have been a few cases of 
tyranny by boards of trustees over faculties, no doubt, but these are 
really rare. More often the board is a rather supine instrument in 
the hands of the president. The real difficulty lies in the spineless 
or indifferent attitude of the teachers. When Senator Pepper referred 
some years ago to professors as a sort of hired men, he expressed the 
attitude not only of many trustees but of far too many professors 
themselves. Substantial participation in every aspect of the govern- 
ment of the college is an important condition for that robust self 
respect and price of place without which the guild of scholars and 
teachers cannot hope for the respect of others. 

H. B. ENGtIsH, 
School and Society, vol. xxxii, no. 824 


(See also an article by J. E. Kirkpatrick on The Antioch Faculty 
Trust, Nation, October 22.) 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssIssipPI1: TENURE CONDITIONS 


On the basis of information received from various sources the fol- 
lowing statement was drafted for publication in the October Bulletin 
and a copy submitted to Governor Bilbo for correction of any error of 
fact: 

“During June and July, without notice and apparently for purely 
political reasons, wholesale dismissals and demotions occurred at the 
University of Mississippi, the Mississippi State College for Women, 
and the Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College. It is 
reported that all the presidents and vice-presidents, many of the 
deans, over one-third of the professors, and a large number of other 
employees were ousted when Governor Bilbo returned to office. A 
suggested pretext for this extraordinary procedure is that it is merely 
a repetition, except on a larger scale, of what happened when the 
governor’s predecessor took office. It will, of course, be evident that, 
whatever the political aspect of the matter may be, the very fact of 
repetition tends to demonstrate absolute insecurity of academic ten- 
ure in the state institutions of Mississippi. The natural consequence 
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will be that members of the profession will be reluctant to enter their 
service. Those recently subjected to the undeserved hardship of 
removal will, it may be hoped, find positions in states where proper 
standards are observed. Not many members of this Association are 
directly affected, yet there have been numerous appeals for an in- 
vestigation. The main facts of the situation appear to be sufficiently 
clear, and it is anticipated that they will have the serious attention 
of other interested bodies.” 

The Governor responded at some length. Without denying that a 
large number of changes have been made in the teaching and admin- 
istrative staffs of the institutions above named, he asserted that the 
object was not political; that the Board of Trustees in charge of the 
Mississippi state institutions is composed of college men having at 
heart the success of higher education; and that the new appointees 
are younger and as well or better prepared for their tasks. He specifi- 
cally named Chancellor Powers and President Critz, respectively 
appointed heads of the University of Mississippi and the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, as superior to their predecessors in office. 
He also explained that President Sutherland, the new head of the 
State College for Women, replaced a temporary head appointed by 
Governor Bilbo himself after the death of the preceding permanent 
president. Certain further passages in Governor Bilbo’s letter de- 
serve quotation rather than paraphrase: 

“It has been the policy of the Board of Trustees for a quarter of a 
century in this state to have its annual meetings in June and July. 
The changes heretofore made have been announced at these meetings. 
There was no intention on the part of the Board of Trustees to treat 
those who were dismissed from the rolls unfairly. Our school term 
begins after the first of September, therefore, you will note that each 
employee and professor dismissed had been given from thirty to sixty 
days’ notice and in some cases longer.'... 

“These schools belong to the people and are supported by the 
tax payers. They are entitled to the best. Jt is no place for pen- 
stoners.'...”” 

The General Secretary replied as follows: 

“I think I must present to the Council the question of appointing 
a representative committee to prepare a brief report for the informa- 
tion of our members on conditions of academic tenure in Mississippi, 
in the light of recent events. For the immediate purpose, however, I 


1 Italics not in original. 
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need nothing further than your own remarkable statement.” 

“T take the liberty to ask you to compare this statement with the 
enclosed memorandum published by the Association of American 
Colleges, and, I am glad to add, representing standard practice in the 
best institutions of the country. 

“May I add, to guard against possible.misunderstanding, that our 
criticism would relate to the dismissal of professors, not in general to 
that of such administrative officers as the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity or the President of the State College.” 

It is not, of course, asserted that the dismissals at thirty or sixty 
days’ notice were inconsistent with the terms of appointment. The 
situation affords an excellent illustration of the dangerous possibilities 
of a system based on annual contracts of one year tenure, when not 
counterbalanced, by the usual tradition or presumption of normal 
stability. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, RELATIONS WITH ALUMNI 


The Alumni Association of the University announces the in- 
auguration of a program of continued intellectual relationship of 
its members with the Alma Mater by means of a series of mimeo- 
graphed lectures with suggested additional reference book lists. 
In comparison with similar efforts at other institutions it is expected 
to reach a larger proportion of the alumni by means of the Southern 
California Alumni Review, published by the Association. 


FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN THE NOMINATION OF A PRESIDENT 


The Faculty Committee on Nomination of a President has formu- 
lated for its own guidance the following statement of what it regards 
as basal requirements for the place: 


1. Vigorous health and energy. 

2. Experience as teacher or administrator in college or uni- 
versity; a scholarly outlook and interests; sympathy with 
ideals of the small college. 

3. Ability to realize the present and future financial require- 
ments of the college and a willingness to assume vigorous 
leadership in meeting them. 

4. A forward-looking attitude on social, economic, and re- 
ligious questions. 

5. A personality which will enable him to assume leadership 
in all matters relating to the morale of the college community. 


= 
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It is understood that No. 5 includes: 
a. Inspiring leadership in spiritual, moral, and religious values. 
b. Social leadership. 
c. Effectiveness in all public appearances. 


RECENT CHAPTER ACTIVITIES AND CORRESPONDENCE 


The University of Delaware chapter has discussed the final report 
of a Committee on University Re-organization and also Committee 
reports on Arrangements to Encourage the Better Student, on 
Retirement Allowances, and on an Investigation of Living Costs 
and Conditions. 

The University of Oklahoma chapter reports five dinner meetings 
with an average attendance of about seventy-five. Topics dis- 
cussed include (1) Sidelights on European Higher Learning. Vienna 
as a Music Center. (2) Normal Amount of Teaching and Re- 
search and Distribution of Teaching Load. (3) Athletics in 
University and Colleges (based on the Carnegie Report). (4) 
The Program of Higher Education in Oklahoma (the speakers were 
the presidents of the University and of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College). (5) Methods of Admission to Universities and 
Colleges. 

The chapter in the State College of Washington is discussing 
language requirements for graduate work. It has appointed com- 
mittees both for promoting local nominations and for encouraging 
similar activity in seven other nearby institutions where local chap- 
ters have not yet been organized. 


Selections from recent letters of general interest: 


“On looking through the list of members of the Modern Language 
Association who would be eligible for active or junior membership 
in the Association of University Professors, I find that only about 
thirty of those listed under “A,’’ or whose names begin with A., 
are members of the Association of University Professors, and that 
73 eligible persons are listed who ought to be secured, if possible, 
for the organization. Doubtless the names of many good prospects 
could be secured from the lists of members of other societies or 
learned bodies which contain a majority of college teachers or re- 
search workers. 

“‘Where we have a chapter, it should be their duty, it seems to me, 
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to conduct a systematic membership canvass to secure, if possible, 
100% enrolment of the local faculty, assigning each prospect to 
the member who can most likely secure his adhesion; to the man 
who knows the prospect best, and is likely to have most influence. 
Or would it be a good idea to approach the prospects only through the 
mails, by information sent out from the Washington office? Per- 
haps both methods should be tried. I am willing to go through 
the membership list of the Modern Language Association and find 
the members of that body who ought to belong to our organization, 
and don’t, and typewrite out the list for the use of your office if 
you want to send out “‘literature’’ to them. What do you think of 
the idea?” 


“Here at Yale I have found that the best plan was to develop 
some object of local interest, such as an investigation of salaries, 
or a study and report to the University authorities on housing 
and on mortgages for the faculty, and then to send to each member 
of the faculty a brief mimeographed report of this work with an 
invitation to join the Association, and the necessary blanks for 
him to sign.” 


“To Members of Davidson Faculty: At a time when we are 
extending an invitation to faculties of neighboring colleges, to join 
the Association, we take pleasure in renewing our invitation to you. 

“We enclose a copy of a letter which the membership committee 
is sending to members of faculties of sister institutions, in which 
we have said some of the things we would want to say to you. Any 
member of the committee will be glad to receive your invitation 
and secure the ‘Nominators’ for you.” 


im 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following one hundred and sixty-six nominations for active 
membership and forty nominations for junior membership are printed 
as provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any 
nominee may be addresssed to the Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on Ad- 
missions! and will be considered by the Committee if received before 
December 20, 1930. 


The Committee on Admissions consists of Frederick Slocum, 
Wesleyan, Chairman; W. C. Allee, Chicago; A. L. Bouton, New 
York; E. S. Brightman, Boston; E. C. Hinsdale, Mt. Holyoke; 
A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; W. T. Magruder, 
Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


A. R. Alliason (Physics, Engineering), City of Detroit 
James B. Allison (Physiology, Biochemistry), Rutgers 
Myrtle J. Anderson (Home Economics), Indiana 
Robert R. Ashburn (Spanish), West Virginia 

Robert H. Atkins (Biology), City of Detroit 

Thomas P. Bailey (Philosophy, Psychology), Rollins 
Summerfield Baldwin, 3rd (History, Politics), Seton Hill 
Willis Ballinger (Economics), Goucher 

Frank C. Baxter (English), Southern California 

W. R. Bond (Physical Education), State College of Washington 
C. Verne Bowen (Chemistry), Washington and Jefferson 
Jeanne M. Bowman (French), Rollins 

Alan Boyden (Zoology), Rutgers 

C. Francis Byers (Biology), Florida 

Preston B. Carwile (Physics), Lehigh 

Paul M. Cousins (English), Shorter 

C. D. Eaves (History), Texas Technological 

Mary O. Ebaugh (Education), Western Maryland 
Charles G. Eichlin (Physics), Maryland 

Naomi M. Ekdahl (Education), New Hampshire 

A. P. Elliott (English Literature), Southwestern Louisiana 
H. O. Enwall (Philosophy), Florida 

George H. Estabrooks (Psychology), Colgate 

W. H. Franklin (English), Marshall 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington office, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 
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Lillian M. Funk (English), Missouri 

Frank H. Gafford (History), Mississippi 

J. Ruth Godwin (Home Economics), Drury 

Arthur E. Gordon (Latin), California (Berkeley) 

Ford P. Hall (Political Science), Indiana 

Frank Hall (Biology), Fairmont State Normal 

L. C. Harling (History), Stephen F. Austin State Teachers 
W. B. Hathaway (Spanish), Florida 

Catherine L. Haymaker (Spanish), Adelphi 

G. Raymond Hicks (Music), Ohio Wesleyan 

Harold N. Hillebrand (English), Illinois 

Clarence A. Horn (Biology), Albright 

S. William Houston (Greek, Latin), Drury 

Theodore H. Hubbell (Biology), Florida 

Jessie H. Humphries (Sociology), Texas State for Women 
Paul S. Jacobsen (History, Politics), Colgate 

Rolf Johannesen (History), City of Detroit 

Helgi Johnson (Geology), Rutgers 

Roy I. Johnson (English), Harris Teachers 

Clara L. Kellogg (History), Shorter 

Hugh E. Killin (Military Science), Texas Technological 
Antonia G. Lamb (Spanish), Rollins 

LaDema M. Langdon (Biology), Goucher 

Thomas S. Lawson (English), Northwestern 

Samuel M. Levin (Economics), City of Detroit 

Ernest M. Linton (Political Science), Indiana 

E. L. Lord (Pomology), Florida 

Clara Lytle (English), West Virginia 

Jessie M. McVey (Home Economics), Ohio Wesleyan 
William A. Manuel (Chemistry), Ohio Wesleyan 

C. O. Mathews (Education), Ohio Wesleyan 

Mildred R. Mell (Sociology), Shorter 

Raymond C. Miller (History), City of Detroit 

John D. Muldoon (Education), Marshall 

Elwood Murray (Speech), Purdue 

John J. Murray (Economics), Boston 

Edward W. Nichols (Classics), Dalhousie 

Paul F. Opp (English), Fairmont State Normal 

C. H. Osborne (English), Stephen F. Austin State Teachers 
Harry G. Parker (Chemistry), Park 
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John W. Peirce (Political Science), Fairmont State Normal 
Edward P. Phelps (Chemistry), Marshall 

Everett R. Phelps (Physics), City of Detroit 

Una Robinson (Home Economics), Indiana 

H. F. Rogers (Chemistry), Fairmont State Normal 
James S. Rogers (Biology), Florida 

Julian L. Ross (English), Allegheny 

George St. Clair (English), New Mexico 

Charles W. Savage (Physical Education), Oberlin 
James T. Shaver (Education), Texas Technological 
Harley B. Sherman (Zoology), Florida 

Francis Shreve (Education), Fairmont State Normal 
Ruth Simonson (Public Speaking), West Virginia 
Kathleen M. Smith (English), Maryland 

Oscar T. Smith (Business Administration), Boston 
Floyd A. Stilgenbauer (Geography), City of Detroit 
Ernest T. Stuhr (Pharmacology), Oregon State 
William A. Thayer (Music), Adelphi 

H. Gresham Toole (History), Marshall 

J. Manson Valentine (Zoology), North Carolina 

B. H. Wallace (Education), Vermont 

Jesse L. Ward (Education), Toledo 

Roger D. Washburn (Business Administration), Boston 
Paul R. Washke (Physical Education), Oregon 

Louisa F. Whildin (Romance Languages), Goucher 
B. S. White (Mechanical Drawing), West Virginia 
M. C. Yoder (Biology), Lenoir-Rhyne 

James F. Zimmerman (English), Washburn 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Henry A. Bowman (Sociology), Yale 

P. W. Calhoun (Agriculture), Florida 

Robert N. Cunningham, Jr. (English), Princeton 

J. A. Durrenberger (Social Sciences), Georgia State Woman’s 
Frederic Fish (Protozoology), Johns Hopkins 

Kenneth F. Gantz (English), Rose Polytechnic 

Leonard Giovannoli (Biology), Florida 

Walter Henneberg (English), Drexel 

Maurice C. Holmes (Physics), West Virginia 

John B. Mason (Political Science, History), Arkansas 
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L. O. Nolf (Helminthology), Johns Hopkins 

Joseph F. Oliphant (Biology), Union 

Vergil D. Reed (Marketing), Boston 

Philip A. Smith (English), Union 

Branch Spalding (English), Virginia 

Daniel C. Swanson (Physics), Florida 

Elvin L. Valentine (History), Michigan State Normal 
John L. Wann (Agricultural Economics), Florida 
Louis W. Ziegler (Entomology), Florida 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 

ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 

George Bally (French), Vanderbilt 

R. M. Barnette (Chemistry), Florida 

K. E. Barnhart (Sociology), Birmingham-Southern 

W. R. Bowers (Mathematics), State Teachers, Va. 

H. E. Bratley (Entomology), Florida 

Harvey C. Brill (Chemistry), Miami 

Alvin W. Brust (Civil Engineering), Washington University 

W. H. Bryant (Music), Indiana State Teachers 

Carl A. Cinnamon (Physics), Wyoming 

Ella E. Clark (English), State College of Washington 

John B. Clark (History), Mercer 

Mary E. Clarke (Philosophy), Smith 

George H. Cresse (Mathematics), Arizona 

J. Fenton Daugherty (Physics), Delaware 

Samuel A. Eliot, Jr. (English), Smith 

Rush Elliott (Biology), Ohio 

M. R. Ensign (Horticulture), Florida 

Oscar Findley (Education), Missouri State Teachers 

F. Fitzpatrick (Education), State Teachers, Va. 

Ralph Fletcher (Economics), Washington University 

Gustave Fuchs (Foreign Languages), Nebraska 

Elizabeth F. Genung (Botany), Smith 

Horace N. Gilbert (Economics), Calif. Inst. Technology 

W. E. Gilbert (Sociology), State Teachers, Va. 

Edgar F. Grossman (Entomology), Florida 

René Guiet (French), Smith 

Vincent Guilloton (French), Smith 

Robert S. Hanson (Chemistry), Drexel 
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Dwight B. Harwood (History), Hillsdale 

Omar C. Held (Psychology), Pittsburgh 
Thomas J. Higgins (Spanish), Florida 

Ellamay Horan (Education), De Paul 

H. Alice Howell (Dramatics), Nebraska 

V. O. Hudson (English), State Teachers, Va. 
Fred H. Hull (Agronomy), Florida 

Cary F. Jacob (English), Smith 

L. D. Klemmedson (Agriculture), Arizona 

D. W. Knepper (Economics), Mississippi State for Women 
Earl Lantz (Education), Nebraska 

Clarence I. Lubin (Mathematics), Cincinnati 
Lola McCullough (English), Hillsdale 

Myron McCurry (English), Franklin 

Bruce McKinley (Agriculture), Florida 

Clara Marburg (English), Vassar 

Frederick A. May (Physics), St. Lawrence 
Frank B. Miller (Education), Wittenberg 
William H. Morton (Education), Nebraska 

M. E. Nesmith (English), State Teachers, Va. 
C. V. Noble (Agriculture), Florida 

José D. Ofiate (Languages), Boston 

Charles Patterson (Philosophy), Nebraska 
Francis T. Powell (English), Smith 

Maurice T. Price (Sociology), University of Washington 
S. E. Roberts (Latin), State Teachers, Va. 

A. C. Robertson (Chemical Engineering), Illinois 
F. Yantis Robnett (English), Texas Technological 
Joseph Roemer (Education), Florida 

W. C. Salley (Spanish), Wittenberg 

Arthur F. Scott (Chemistry), Rice 

Vera Sickels (English), Smith 

W. J. Sowder (Biology), State Teachers, Va. 
Hazel M. Stanton (Psychology), Rochester 
Richard Stephenson (History), Tulane 

M. W. Thomas (Education), State Teachers, Va. 
W. B. Tisdale (Pathology), Florida 

Joseph R. Watson (Entomology), Florida 
Blanche Weekes (Education), Toledo 

W. H. Werkmeister (Philosophy), Nebraska 
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Erdman West (Mycology), Florida 

A. Westborn (Languages), Georgia State Woman’s 
J. P. Whitt (Education), State Teachers, Va. 
Clara O. Wilson (Education), Nebraska 

Ralph H. Woods (Agriculture), Kentucky 

G. J. Wurfl (German), Pennsylvania State 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 
JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 
Rudyard K. Bent (Education), Fairmont State Normal 
W. Rolfe Brown (Religion), Smith 
Wendell Carnahan (Law), Louisville 
Arthur P. Couture (French), Middlebury 
A. J. Eastwood (Economics), Hillsdale 
Jeannette E. Graustein (Biology), Delaware 
Max Grossman (Business Administration), Boston 
A. P. Hermann (Sociology), Hillsdale 
Vera MacLaren (Political Science), Northwestern 
E. W. Mann (Chemistry), Rose Polytechnic 
Theodore W. Mathews (Economics), Cornell College 
Herman Moench (Electrical Engineering), Rose Polytechnic 
R. B. Quinn (Mathematics, Physics), Rose Polytechnic 
Edward T. Rickards (English), Delaware 
Herbert E. Ritchey (Chemistry), Virginia Military 
J. M. Roberts (Electrical Engineering), Louisville 
G. W. Schlesselman (Geology), Hillsdale 
Dorothy B. Smith (English), Chicago 
Marjorie Tuck (German), Mt. Holyoke 
E. Frances Wells (Psychology), Smith 
Thomas E. Wiley, Jr. (Social Science), St. Teresa 
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Appointment Service Announcements 
Vacancies Reported 


The appointment service is open to members only. Those 
interested in particular vacancies listed below may have 
duplicates of their registration blanks transmitted to ap- 
pointing officers on request. 


All correspondence should be addressed, Ng Ser- 
vice, A. A. U. P., 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces the 
following competitive examinations: 


Social Worker (Psychiatric), Junior Social Worker. The 
entrance salary for social worker (psychiatric) is $2000 a 
year; for junior social worker is $1800 a year. These 
examinations are to fill vacancies in Veterans’ Bureau 
Hospitals. Competitors will not be required to report for 
examinations at any place, but will be rated on their 
education, training, and experience, and on a thesis or 
publications. The duties of the appointee will be to 
investigate history and environmental conditions of 
patients; to analyze and submit data to the physician 
to aid him in arriving at a definite diagnosis and in out- 
lining a course of treatment; to consider, report upon, 
and treat the social environment to which a convalescent 
patient may go or be expected to go. Certain specified 
education and experience required. Applications will 
be rated as received by the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
at Washington, D. C., until December 30, 1930. 


Geologist, Reservoir, and Dam Site Investigations. The 
entrance salary is $3800 a year. This examination is to 
fill vacancies in the Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior, for duty in Washington, D. C., Denver, 
Colorado, and elsewhere in the field. Competitors will 
not be required to report for examination at any place, 
but will be rated on their education, training, and ex- 
perience, and on writings. Applicants must show that 
they have been graduated with a bachelor’s degree from 
a college or university of recognized standing, with the 
completion of at least 118 semester credit hours, with 
major work in geology and supporting branches of science. 
In addition, applicants must show that they have had 
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at least five years of progressive professional experience 
in geological investigations which shall have included 
the preparation of reports and formulation of recom- 
mendations in connection therewith and ground water 
hydrology or the examination of dam site or reservoir 
projects. Applications must be on file with the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission at Washington, D. C., not 
later than November 26, 1930. 


Principal Marketing Specialist. The entrance salaries 
range from $5600 to $6400 a year. This examination is 
to fill vacancies in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, for duty in Washington, D. C., 
or in the field. Competitors will not be required to report 
for examination at any place, but will be rated on their 
education and experience, and on a thesis, publications, 
or manuscripts. A requirement for entrance to the 
examination is eleven years of education and responsible 
experience in the field of marketing agricultural products. 
Applications must be on file with the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission at Washington, D. C., not later than No- 
vember 26, 1930. 


Toxicologist. The entrance salaries range from $3800 to 
$4600 a year. This examination is to fill vacancies in 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Department of Agri- 
culture, for duty in Washington, D. C., or in the field. 
Competitors will not be required to report for exami- 
nation at any place, but will be rated on their education, 
training, and experience, and on a thesis or publication. 
The duties are to test the toxicological action of organic 
and inorganic compounds prepared for use as insecticides 
upon fish, insects, and other animals; to collaborate 
with chemists to develop the facts upon which a theory 
as to the relation between chemical constituents and 
toxicological action to insects may be established. Cer- 
tain specified education and experience is required. Ap- 
plications must be on file with the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission at Washington, D. C., not later than No- 
vember 26, 1930. 


Principal Agricultural Economist (Foreign Competition and 
Demand). The entrance salaries range from $5600 to 
$6400 a year. This examination is to fill vacancies in 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, for duty in Washington, D. C., or in the field. 
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Competitors will not be required to report for examination 
at any place, but will be rated on their education and 
experience, and on publications or manuscripts. Appli- 
cants must show that they have been graduated from a 
college or university of recognized standing with a 
bachelor’s degree and with the completion of at least 118 
semester hours of credit, and that they have had at least 
two years of post-graduate work in agricultural economics 
or related subjects. Five years additional of prescribed 
experience or education also is required. Applications 
must be on file with the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
at Washington, D. C., not later than November 26, 1930. 


Senior Patent Attorney. The entrance salary is $4600 a 


year. This examination is to fill a vacancy in the office 
of the Judge Advocate General of the Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C., and vacancies in positions requiring 
similar qualifications. The duties are to act as a con- 
sulting specialist in the field of patent law; to conduct 
the prosecution of applications for letters patent pertaining 
to inventions resulting from advanced research work 
in radio engineering; to conduct searches incident to 
the determination of questions of infringement and 
validity of letters patent; and to perform related work 
as required. Competitors will not be required to report 
for examination at any place, but will be rated on their 
education, experience, and fitness. Applications must 
show graduation from a law school of recognized standing 
or admission to the bar of a State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Certain specified additional education 
and experience are also required. Applications must be 
on file with the U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., not later than December 3, 1930. 


Senior Agricultural Engineer, $4600 to $5400 a year; Agri- 


cultural Engineer, $3800 to $4600 a year; Associate 
Agricultural Engineer, $3200 to $3800 a year. These 
examinations are to fill vacancies in the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Department 
of Agriculture, tor duty in Washington, D. C., or in the 
field. Competitors will not be required to report for 
examination at any place, but will be rated on their edu- 
cation, training, and experience. Applicants must show 
that they have been graduated with a degree in engineer- 
ing, preferably agricultural engineering, or in agriculture 
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with major work in agricultural engineering, from a 
college or university of recognized standing, or that they 
have completed at least 118 semester hours of such a 
course. Certain specified progressive experience, subse- 
quent to graduation, in engineering (which may have 
included a maximum of two years of post-graduate college 
study in engineering), is also required. Applications for 
these examinations must be on file with che U. S. Civil 
Service Commission at Washington, D. C., not later 
than December 3, 1930. 


Associate Civil Service Examiner in Education, $3200 a 
year; Demonstration Teacher (Elementary), $3200 a 
year; Assistant Educationist (Assistant Statistician) 
$2600 a year; Critic Teacher, $2300 a year. These 
examinations are to fill vacancies in the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, the Bureau of Education, and the Indian 
Field Service, for duty in Washington, D. C., or in the 
field. Competitors will not be required to report for 
examination at any place, but will be rated on their 
education and experience, and on publications or a thesis. 
Associate civil service examiner in education and demon- 
stration teacher (elementary) require a master’s degree 
and at least two years of certain specified experience or 
equivalent post-graduate education. Assistant educa- 
tionist (assistant statistician) and critic teacher require 
graduation with a bachelor’s degree and certain specified 
experience or equivalent education. Applications for 
these examinations must be on file with the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission at Washington, D. C., not later than 
December 3, 1930. 


Full information concerning any of the above examinations 
may be obtained from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., or from the Secretary 
of the United States Civil Service Board of Examiners 
at the post office or customhouse in any city. 


Physics: Instructorship in southern university beginning 
in January, opportunity for graduate study. About 
$1800. V 282 


German: Substitute Instructor or Assistant Professor; 
rank and salary depending upon training and experience, 
work beginning second semester, eastern college, American 
by training desired. V 283 
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Electrical Engineering: Assistant Professor, young man 
with Master’s degree to teach undergraduate classes in 
Electrical Engineering and Thermodynamics, eastern 
university. Experience in class and laboratory instruction 
required. Position has definite future. Work begins 
February lst, salary to be arranged at interview. V 284 


Chemistry: Assistant Professor, north central state normal 
university, Ph.D., major in physical chemistry, experience. 
Work begins February, year and a half appointment. 
$2800 a year. V 287 


Teachers Available 


(Supplementary) 


German: Instructor, A. M., three years’ teaching experience, 
desires instructorship in some American College or uni- 
versity. Residence abroad, now teaching in Virginia. 


History: M.A. and Ph.D. (Harvard), long experience as 
ike and examiner. College or university position 
desired. Interested in summer work. Part time ap- 
pointment would be considered. A 82 


History and Social Science: A.M. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Col- 
umbia), holder of many scholarships and _ fellowship 
author, ten years’ college experience gee history, 
political science, economics, and sociology. Highest ref- 
erences from present position. Desires place a greater 
opportunities. College or university teaching or research. 

A 83 


Physical Education: M. A., candidate for Ph.D., medical 
training, five years’ college experience directing athletics, 
intramural work, theory courses, would like opportunity 
to head department of physical education or position with 
opportunity for graduate work. A 84 


All correspondence should be addressed, Appointment Ser- 
vice, A. A. U. P., 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
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